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THE PRIVATE THINKER AND THE PUBLIC WORLD 


HERE are two familiar facts about philosophy that have 

made philosophers themselves self-conscious. One is that 
philosophy, however public be the object of its discourse, is in 
some sense a private meditation, and even where it aims to be 
scrupulously analytic, its analysis is made from a given perspective. 
However much a philosophy intends or professes to be a commen- 
tary about an outer or independent world, it can not escape, if it is 
to be complete, being a commentary upon that commentary. No 
small part of modern philosophy is testimony to the self-conscious- 
ness of philosophical thinking, the troubled awareness that there is 
a knower that knows, a thinker that thinks, a consciousness that 
is aware, an analysis that is always in danger of imposing its own 
constructions upon the nature of the world. The philosophical 
eye has time and again become bemused and befogged by the 
strange realization that it is doing the seeing. 

Philosophers have been aware of the world and the commentary ; 
they have also been aware that in expressing their conclusions 
about the nature of things, they are compelled to use discourse. 
‘The science used by philosophers professes to be at the same time 
an exposition of the nature of things, but just as there is self- 
consciousness as to the nature and effects of the commenting or 
the analytic mind, so there is self-criticism about the nature of 
that discourse in which comment is expressed or analysis formu- 
lated. A great many of the issues commonly called logical and 
epistemological are, I think, resolvable into, or are at least fre- 
quently resolved into, questions of the relation of commentary to 
the subject of commentary, analysis to the object of analysis, and 
issues arising out of the ambiguities as to the internal nature, 
the external reference, of discourse. Many of the so-called issues 
of metaphysics, logic, and epistemology are derivatives, it would 
seem, of the uncertain nature of discourse itself, and the suspicion 
constantly arising in the minds of philosophers that the version of 
nature which they offer is infected or distorted by the language 
in which that version is stated. 

I shall not in this paper have either the space or the in- 
clination or the competence to deal with questions of semantics or 
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technical logic. I can not possibly even indicate all the issues 
raised by the two facts about philosophical thought to which I 
have called attention. I am going to treat what seem to be the 
larger issues raised by the realization, which philosophers have 
had almost from the beginning of thought, that a philosopher 
necessarily speaks a language, and that language is to some irre- 
ducible extent that of a private spirit meditating upon the mean- 
ing of existence as it impinges morally, esthetically, and poetically 
upon him. Reflection upon the nature of the philosophical enter- 
prise must thus, to a certain extent, be reflection upon the nature 
of intellectual soliloquy and the way in which that soliloquy is 
qualified and amended as it tries to become a responsible account 
of the general nature of things. 

There can, I think, be no question that originally and perhaps 
ultimately philosophy is a soliloquy. One need not point simply 
to the more obviously meditative writers, like Marcus Aurelius, 
who addressed his book to himself, or St. Augustine, who addressed 
his reflections to God, or Boethius of the Consolation of Philos- 
ophy, or Thomas & Kempis and The Imitation of Christ. I am not 
saying simply that certain books have survived as more or less 
sensitive, more or less candid notebooks of a human spirit trying 
to settle its accounts with the universe. Rather what I am trying 
to call attention to is something deeper and more internal to the 
nature of philosophical discourse and philosophical thinking them- 
selves. The soliloquy of a philosopher is of a very special kind. 
It is not a brooding bound together only by the nexus of a 
prevailing mood of scepticism or agony or hope, as in those of 
Shakespeare’s characters. Philosophical soliloquy is not a care- 
less rapture, or, or not simply, a lyric cry. It is, if it is entitled 
to be called philosophical at all, an act of thinking. Retro- 
spectively, thinking accomplished may appear a smooth junction 
of related thoughts. But thinking in act is a confused, tentative, 
problematic exploration. Its path is strewn with bogs and ob- 
stacles, with tempting and, as it often turns out, deceptive side- 
paths. Or it learns through the discipline of a strict dialectic 
to build a bridge of logic over a turbid stream, or bore through a 
mountain of baffling fact by a tunnel of simplified rationality. 
The soliloquy interrupts itself constantly, turns back upon its own 
tracks, withdraws its own conclusions. The thinker is torn—this 
was one of the chief lessons of Plato’s dialogues—between opposite 
poles of his own thoughts. His soul is the scene of a lonely debate. 
Like Plato’s dialogues, most, if not all, philosophical acts of thought 
end in inconclusiveness, especially if the complications are many 
and the issues large. When the situation is auspicious, when the 
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conditions are favorable, or when the difficulties are ignored, the 
soliloquy comes not only to an end, but to a conclusion. But the 
conclusion is, as often as not, not true to the original intent. It 
is crossed by a thousand concessions to other philosophers and to 
current prejudices or fashion in ideas; it has falsified its own 
premises, or dialectically lost its way. 

Now, in one sense, soliloquy is an adequate language for 
philosophy, or rather it is an adequate language for one aspect of 
philosophy, the expression of what experience signifies to the 
eommenting or observing or interested spirit. Certainly in one 
sense all experience is transcendental, and I presume it is this which 
the existentialist and all romantic philosophers have in mind. What 
experience means to any commentator is necessarily and ultimately 
a private matter. To this extent, however much the soliloquist 
apes the language of logic, he remains to a certain extent a poet 
and a dreamer. However public are the conditions of the dream 
that philosophers report or express, experience is necessarily a 
dream and a fantasy. To tell what experience feels like, what it 
suggests, what it portends for the dreaming, hoping, fearing spirit 
of man as incarnate in the particular spirit articulating a special 
perspective, is necessarily to soliloquize. In this sense, philosophy 
can report the actuality of feelings, of value, of the agonies of 
indetermination, of the ecstasies of vision, or the vistas of tragedy 
or hope that experience may suggest to the individual spirit. 
Transcendentalism is poetically true, in the sense that any vision 
or version of what matters to the spirit is private, lyrical, personal 
in character. ; 

Philosophy is, in one sense, introspective psychology. And, 
like introspective psychology elsewhere, it may be accepted, where 
‘it is sincere, as a contribution, important and symptomatic of what 
outer existence means to what is conveniently called the inner 
man, i.e., the observing, the meditative, the remembering, the 
dreaming spirit. To quarrel with an expression of what experi- 
ence means morally, dramatically, or poetically to the commentator 
is like quarreling with the color of a child’s eyes, or like questioning 
the authenticity of an unfeigned cry of pleasure or of pain. 

The point at which soliloquy becomes suspicious in philosophy 
is the point at which what is a transcript of inner feeling alleges 
itself to be an account of the whole universe, the point at which 
soliloquy, which occurs to an animal body in a mechanical world, 
begins to take the commentary upon the universe for the universe 
itself, and ultimately insists that the commentary is the universe or 
that the world is spun out of the dreaming mind. The point at 
which soliloquy in philosophy becomes suspect is the point at 
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which literary psychology is transformed into cosmic geography 
or cosmic creation. 

For responsible philosophy can scarcely be, strictly speaking, 
soliloquy. Even the most private soliloquizing turns out to be a 
debate, not as lonely as supposed but a colloquy, nor does that col- 
loquy move in vacuo. Thinking becomes aware of the objects of its 
thought, discourse of its subject-matter. And what is more, phi- 
losophers begin to read the works of other philosophers. The so- 
liloquy becomes a conventionalized conversation; the terms are 
borrowed and exchanged. 

I shall pursue the question of the ways in which soliloquy 
itself is, from the first, less purely private than might at first be 
supposed. But I think before questioning the self-enclosed char- 
aeter of allegedly private discourse, it might be well to enumerate 
the ways in which philosophical language does render a subjective 
and particular domain. One might say, in the first place, that in 
order to be experienced at all, experience must be private; in the 
second that to be actual, in the sense of realized, all experience 
must be the subject of awareness, that in the sense in which 
existence is contemplated, it becomes appearance, and that appear- 
ance is, from the point of view of the commentator, the experienced 
reality. In so far as soliloquy expresses the immediate realizations 
of the commentator, philosophical truth is a private account of 
what, to a particular perspective, existence appears to be, is felt 
to be, is felt to signify and portend. Philosophy may in large 
measure be said to be an attempt at ah accurate account of all that 
a dreaming mind may report of what existence elicits or means 
to the spirit, or the fantasies that the dreaming mind itself may 
generate in the way of hopes and fears and ideals. 

I think what the many critics have missed in naturalistic and 
materialistic philosophies is precisely the kind of reports that 
more romantic and inwardly oriented philosophies have given, 
the contents of consciousness, not in any narrow epistemological 
sense, but rather in the sense of themes of that soliloquy which 
the commentator has reported as his own sincere and sensitive 
experience. There has long been a familiar distinction made be- 
tween the realm of ideals and the realm of fact. The realm of 
values is the region of private commentary or private beholding. 
It is the realm of qualities, dreams, essences, themes that the com- 
menting mind has with most heartiness and sincerity welcomed 
as its valued own. But the subjectivistic thinkers have not been 
content to say that these private reports are personal confessions 
of attachment to some privately cherished goods. They have in- 
sisted on declaring that these valued ideals precede and determine 
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the physical world which generated them; they have held the 
qualities experienced to be, not functions of existences, but essences 
eternally and timelessly beholdable; they have held imagined goods 
to be part of an eternal metaphysical structure called possibility. 

Soliloquy has become more arrogant still. It has converted 
the accidental syntax of its own discourse into the structure of 
things, has called the parochial logic of a dialectic system ‘the 
structure of all intelligibility, and has called the methodology of 
its alleged knowledge the eternal forms of the absolute structure 
of experience. It has had an even subtler audacity. It has con- 
fused the difficulties of discourse with the difficulties of nature, 
and identified the solution of dialectic difficulties with the solutions 
of the problems of the world. It has made artificial difficulties, 
too. The fact that all analysis has to use discourse has made it put 
discourse itself as a barrier to understanding, or assume that defi- 
nitions of terms were themselves clarifications of the nature of 
existence, or that, if only one were sure precisely of what one 
meant, it mattered relatively little whether one had any subject- 
matter to which one’s words referred. 

Obviously, it is of some importance to remind those who em- 
phasize the private, personal, and soliloquizing aspects of all dis- 
course that soliloquy in philosophy was never as private or as 
ingenuous as it seems. Even inner experience, or so-called inner 
experience, can never be expressed with quite the directness and 
ingenuousness which they seek, who counsel us to retreat to the 
actuality of our own feelings and intuitions. The categories of 
those philosophers who report or express the private data of their 
own intuitions, hopes, fears, anxieties, or ideals are never as in- 
dividual as they are alleged to be, or as idiosyncratic. Soliloquy 
in philosophy borrows terms and categories from the past, or from 
the fashionable present. It speaks not what the dreaming mind 
has imagined, but what the borrowing mind has remembered. 
The most subjective philosopher has read the philosophies of other 
subjectivists. Soliloquy, like everything else in the realm of 
thought and language, has a social history. The philosopher in 
the very terms he uses to report his private experience has acknowl- 
edged his recognition of other more or less fellow minds. The 
principles to which he appeals are not his own private principles; 
they are the standards of a school or a tradition often unacknowl- 
edged or unrealized. In speaking his most private thoughts, a 
thinker speaks from the social tradition of all language and all 
thinking. Where he is most human, he is most clearly in the 
general human tradition. And when a philosopher begins to be 
curious and enterprising, he can not help appealing to, or being 
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modified by, the issues raised by other thinkers. Philosophers not 
only write their soliloquies for others; they read or have the books 
of other thinkers. Subtly their meditation is transformed into 
public debate and public argument. They are combatants in a 
forum, not meditators in a monastic cell. The lonely debate has 
become less lonely; the philosophical meditation becomes contro- 
versial, mutually corrective, or mutually defensive. The history 
of philosophic argument alone would prove that philosophic think- 
ing is rarely pure soliloquy. And, in another sense, it can not 
remain so. For a philosopher does not talk only about himself or 
the private contents of his consciousness as above described, nor 
ean he remain talking only to himself. He can not help perceiving 
that there is a world in which his meditations occur and about 
which, in part, they are, and that when they are about himself, 
himself remains part of that world. He can not help noting that 
where he thinks he is thinking most secretly to himself, he is im- 
plicitly addressing any equally candid and rational spirit, or 
posterity, or a not-impossible god. He is speaking to be heard, 
and even to convert others to his argument. He is telling some- 
thing about something to somebody. Philosophy inevitably is a 
conversation with a real subject; that subject is the larger world 
in which all the conversants live. 

The subject of philosophical conversation is, we say, the world 
in which the conversants all live. But it is not surprising that 
the different participants in the discussion should talk about that 
same subject in differing ways. It is not surprising either that 
a good deal of philosophical conversation should be devoted to a 
scrupulous refinement of terms. It is important, if there is to be 
a communication of adequate ideas about the actual world, that 
there be some agreement on the terms used, some strict statement of 
the assumptions made by each speaker, and a strict development © 
of those assumptions. The logical positivists have now for a long 
time been reminding us that it is important that we know pre- 
cisely what we are saying, what we are talking about, and that 
we watch alertly the way in which we build up the argument we are 
making. Historical inquiry has revealed also that often it is not 
the world about which philosophical conversation is concerned, but 
a particular system of philosophical discourse about the world or 
an adjudication of claims between competing systems. The philo- 
sophical conversation is not about existence, but about previous 
philosophies already long existing. It is not ideas about existence 
that are exchanged, but ideas about the history of philosophy. 
Philosophical discussion is all too often argument about previous 
and conflicting systems, and problems faced are not those posed 
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by alternatives in existence, but by alternatives — possible by 
previous speculative systems. 

It is perhaps inevitable that this should be so. It would be ab- 
surd to ignore the distinctions conveniently made for us by classic 
philosophers and do again the work that has been better done by 
Plato, Spinoza, Locke, Hume, Kant than it is likely to be done again. 
It is almost impossible to recover the naiveté of direct response to 
the world of experience. What becomes part of the subject-matter 
of philosophical discussion is not simply the valid insights of previ- 
ous thinkers, but the rigid categories which function only in terms 
of inherited systems. There is, to use Mr. Sheldon’s now classic 
phrase, a strife of systems, but that strife is not always, pace 
Sheldon, productive. I am hardly the first to point out that one 
of the advantages that the Greeks had was that there were no 
Greeks before them, and Aristotle had no Aristotle to become for 
him the orthodox source of analysis he expounded. One of the 
problems for literate philosophers is how to achieve categories that 
will not be the function merely of established systems, and yet 
benefit by the insights of proved and fruitful distinctions made 
by philosophers of the past. The journals have been filled for a 
number of years with discussions based on a current or a revived 
distinction ; a new locution is introduced and the. whole direction 
of discussion is changed. Nearly all of us remember when the 
egocentric predicament initiated a flood of discussion. The term is 
in limbo now with all the distinctions that came in its train. 

I said above that in philosophical conversation the speakers are 
speaking about something to somebody. But it is important, before 
trying to indicate what the something is that an adequate phi- 
losophy may be talking about, to indicate to whom the disputants 
are speaking and for what purpose. Philosophers on the whole, 
even in print, are talking with other professionals. There was a 
time when this was not necessarily so. David Hume was speaking 
ostensibly to all educated men, to what Dr. Johnson used to call 
the ‘‘common reader.’’ He was not raising technical issues for 
technicians. He was speaking as a rational man addressing other 
rational minds. The conversants may speak to air their own 
views, to clarify their own thoughts, or, though philosophers gen- 
erally protest that this is not the case, to convert others to their 
own conclusions. They aim not simply to give their estimate of 
what the hang of things is, but what seems to follow in the way 
of action. This is commonly identified in the distinction between 
a merely contemplative wisdom and a recommending of a way of 
life: But even the counsel of intellectual detachment is a way of 
life, and even where the moral implications of a philosophy are 
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not drawn explicitly, they are there. One need hardly be re- 
minded, moreover, that even the most special issues of logic and 
epistemology are determined by what is culturally in the air. It 
is not merely technical differences but a difference in the climate 
of opinion that determines what philosophers talk about. . 

Philosophical conversation is thus not merely about a public 
world, but it is addressed to a public world, either a public as 
small as that of a technical fraternity of those familiar with philo- 
sophical language or, ideally, the society of rational men every- 
where. But if it be true that a view of the world has connotations 
for a way of life, he would scarcely be a philosopher at all, or 
listened to as such, who did not base his counsel as to a way of life 
on a coherent view of the world. 

And here it is that another kind of self-consciousness assails 
those who participate in the conversation called philosophy. It 
arises from a troubled realization of the complexity of knowledge 
and of the limits of competent exploration that any single mind 
can make of the diversity of available data. For the philosopher 
in the modern world is at the disadvantage, if not of knowing too 
much, at least of knowing how much there is to be known, how 
much, indeed, of various kinds of facts and relations is known. 
Thales could look around the world and announce that all is 
water, Anaximander that all is air, or Parmenides that the All is 
One. But the philosopher is now not naively omniscient; he is a 
man about the world. He knows how much there is to be known. 
Moreover, as pointed out already, he is not certain either of his 
conclusions or of his own methods (there are, of course, notorious 
exceptions) or of his words themselves. Even if the whole world 
were attentively awaiting some final revelation and some ultimate 
admonition, no one would be more frightened than the philosophers, 
with a few arrogant exceptions. For there are a few who still 
have the truth, which they have dug up from Aquinas or Kierke- 
.gaard or someone else among the illustrious dead or the fashionable 
living. 

What, if one had the ear of the world, could one honestly tell 
the world? That all philosophies have some truth in them; that 
they are all windows for the soul; that words are treacherous, even 
the firmest and clearest words; that there is much at the heart of 
things that can not be translated into discourse at all, and much, 
too, at the heart of feeling ; that in no single philosophy is salvation, 
or that there is no salvation through understanding at all? A 
good many philosophers in the modern world have restricted them- 
selves to just such modest inconclusions. Or they have felt that, 
since wisdom was impossible, they could at best restrict themselves 
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to some specific problem of analysis, some area of language or 
logic in which the thinking could compete with the accuracy and 
responsibility of the physical sciences. 

This final self-consciousness of philosophy seems to me one of 
the diseases of modern thought. The complexities of nature and 
society are distracting enough. The apparatus of knowledge is 
complicated, besides, and we have become acutely aware of the am- 
biguities of language and of method. But the eye, too, is a com- 
plex organism, and so is the landscape it sees. None the less, it is 
simple for the undistracted eye to see. In addition to scrupulous- 
’ ness of method and accuracy of factual observation, there is some- 
thing else needed for philosophy, something perhaps rarer: a cer- 
tain innocence of mind and simplicity of heart. It is possible to 
know all about everything without understanding anything. By 
the same token, it is possible to understand the principles present 
in all experiences without knowing everything in detail about every- 
thing that experience encounters. It is possible to use the im- 
perfect discourse at our disposal without giving up the enterprise 
of expression or statement altogether. There is an order to exist- 
ence which the mind can find and fix and legitimately follow. The 
order of discourse can be made expressive of the order of existence. 
That order of existence which diverse minds can identically dis- 
cover and verify is an order of causes and consequences. It would 
take a certain amount of disingenuousness to pretend that the dis- 
coverable causes and consequences which constitute the world of 
nature are a creation of private soliloquy or are simply an inward 
syntax or a lyric dream. The order of discourse itself will, on 
examination, turn out necessarily to be a refinement of those con- 
nections which are themselves discoverable by many intelligences 
living in a common world. The fact that there are particular 
perspectives does not mean that there is not one common world 
upon which those perspectives are focussed. The fact that there 
are diversities of expression does not mean that there are not 
common principles of time and space, of matter and form, in that 
world philosophers inhabit and which all philosophies, by whatever 
oblique routes, must take into account. Even those aspects of ex- 
perience which seem most personal and subjective will turn out, 
upon comparison of individual reports, to have something like 
common principles and a common'structure. It is not only the 
discourse of mathematical physics which has a common intelligibil- 
ity. The poet.speaking for the dreaming imagination, the moral- 
ist speaking for a personal ideal, are within limits intelligible to 
each other. For dreams arise out of varying but essentially identi- 
eal human natures inhabiting the same world. Thus moralists and 
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mystics may differ, but they can not. differ completely. The 
language they can use, the forms of experience to which they refer, 
will, since moralists and mystics alike are human beings and all live 
in the same daylight cosmos, be the same. Anthropologists survey- 
ing diverse mythologies begin to recognize a common pattern, and 
the most fantastic religions and the most wilful solipsisms and 
fanaticisms are found to have some common factors, evidence of a 
residual and common awareness by a common human nature in a 
common order of nature, 

- What seems a soliloquy has become a conversation ; what was a 
random conversation turns out to be a discussion with its terms 
clearly definable, its connections firmly fixed by the discoverable 
requirements of the common world of nature in which soliloquies 
are generated and in which discussion takes place. As in all other 
conversations, one has to assume a minimal common sense and sin- 
cerity among those taking part. One expects them not to speak 
of a dream world or an artificial language as serious talk about the 
actual world. One expects a certain amount of seriousness, if 
what the conversants report is taken to be their actual experience 
of the world. On the other hand, one would hardly expect an 
identical philosophical confession from all those taking part in the 
conversation, for the conversation consists of a variety of per- 
spectives, and it would be foolish to expect that these would all be 
the same. Different philosophical reports are like different poems, 
often in different languages. But presumably one can distinguish 
even in poetry between madness and rationality, and philosophical 
poetry is peculiarly susceptible to the demands of intellectual 
responsibility. . 

I think the great chasm that seems to exist between the world 
and the commentary, the cosmos and analysis of it, discourse and 
its subject-matter, may be bridged. The discourse, the analysis, 
the commentary are themselves products of the predicaments of a 
troubled animal in a changing and precarious environment. The 
forms of discourse expressing inner tensions, anxieties, hopes, and 
vistas will have certain recognizable common features. But it 
will be possible to differentiate between what is actual and what 
is potential, what is discovered and what is imagined, what is en- 
countered and what is dreamed. The ideals and the dreams them- 
selves will become disciplined into responsibility, and be made 
hypotheses for possible action, for attainable creation, for under- 
standing. 

What I have called the philosophical conversation has a com- 
mon subject-matter which critical inquiry can identify and estab- 
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lish. There are stabilities and recurrences in nature and in human 
nature which may be accepted as principles of action, and cate- 
gories, always tentative and experimental, of understanding. Philo- 
sophical discussion may be a conversation rather than a debate 
because with care and sympathetic imagination the conversants may 
focus on the same facts and appeal to the same discoverable and 
verifiable principles of behavior and beholding. In the realm of 
physical and psychological fact, philosophers can presumably talk 
the same language and understand each other. The difficulty in 
philosophical interchange comes rather in the field of judgments 
of action we call moral and those judgments of taste we call 
esthetic, and those ultimate commitments we call religious. Here 
there will naturally be diversities of emphasis and accent, varying 
with diversities of interest and value. It is more difficult to fix 
upon a vocabulary of common meanings or establish an assent to 
common principles. But here, too, there can, I think, be mutually 
intelligible discussion of common standards and categories discover- 
able and recognizable. Moral judgments and esthetic tastes, and 
religious commitments as well, have causes and conditions. There 
is no separation or chasm between the world of nature which sci- 
ence reveals and the world of values which human nature lives by 
or for. Philosophies of morals, art, and religion will be found 
to be conversations on the diversity of contexts possible between in- 
dividuals and the environment in which they live. As in other 
conversations, it will be necessary to take not the words alone but 
their context and connotation. Philosophical discourse, to be an 
adequate and responsible account of the general nature of things, 
must be able to include those diverse accounts of experience which 
differing languages of art and religion and morality express, and 
the common factors of existence which they variously but not 
altogether diversely or altogether indirectly formulate. 

I began by saying that philosophy was; in one sense, a soliloquy. 
I have tried to show that it becomes, as to some degree it is almost 
from the beginning, a conversation. I have tried to indicate that 
philosophical’ conversation may have as a subject-matter either 
the internal issues posed by alternative dialectic systems or the 
common world revealed by external manipulation and control of 
things and those diversities of experience which different per- 
spectives exhibit. I called attention to the common principles of 
nature and human nature which keep philosophies, despite all their 
oppositions and diversities, from being necessarily mutually un- 
intelligible. ; 

By conversation I do not mean anything necessarily casual. 
Colloquy can be serious talk on important themes. It can be 
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exactly formulated by the participants when its intention is that 
of mutual enlightenment of those involved in the discussion. To 
say that philosophy is conversation does not mean that it is neces- 
sarily spoken. One may conceive of the whole history of thought as 
an attempt at an exchange of ideas between men of the same period 
or of men across the centuries. The conversation becomes an 
acrimonious debate only when the participants insist on talking 
-in their own terms, embedded in their own systems, and refusing 
to assign meanings to anything their opponents say in different 
terms bred in a different system. One of the values of philosophi- 
cal discussion is to force some disputants to define their terms and 
to force others to learn that one vocabulary does not exhaust the 
ways in which the nature of things or the human experience of it 
may be formulated. I suspect there will be a greater and greater 
unanimity to the extent to which philosophical analysis of nature 
follows the methods and leads of scientific inquiry, that is, to the 
extent to which identifiable subject-matter is followed. I doubt 
whether, in the field of morals, philosophical conversation will 
breed unanimity. It will breed, rather, an increased under- 
standing of the variety of interests and values open to the same 
human natures living in the identical world that scientific analysis 
reveals. 

The natural history of discourse is from soliloquy to conversa- 
tion and eventually to soliloquy again. In the long run, a thinker, 
whatever he borrows from others in the way of ultimate categories, 
however much he may address others in the way of ultimate wis- 
dom, is in the last analysis speaking in his own person to himself 
about what matters to him most. This is to say that, in the long 
run, philosophy has, whatever its language, a lyric character. But 
the lyric expression which is philosophy may have ‘the whole uni- 
verse as its theme. If a philosophy is an act of vision, it tries at least 
to be rational vision. And the most diverse accounts of the universe 
will be found to have followed, in some respects, identical lines. 
If there are rational principles in a philosophy, even silent, inde- 
pendent soliloquizings will constitute a community of expression, 
an unconscious collaboration of all rational minds. The lonely 
thinker will be speaking in terms not altogether diverse from those 
of other solitary prophets, and even the soliloquizing thinker, 
speaking candidly to himself alone, will be part of the co-incidental 
community of rational minds everywhere, inhabiting similar ani- 
mal bodies in the same intelligible world. But the intelligible 
world will provide categories, not have them imposed, and ultimate 
insights, when they coincide, will owe their coincidence to their 
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fidelity to scrupulous analysis and exact observation. The. con- 
versants in philosophy will agree to the extent that they can 
discover the common daylight world. 


Irwin EpMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEW 


Education for Modern Man. Swney Hoox. New York: Dial 
Press. 1946. xiv +237 pp. $2.75. 


In the introduction to this, his most recent book, Mr. Hook 
states his purpose as follows: ‘‘In the following discussion we 
shall not only make constructive proposals for the improvement 
of American education, but shall consider the character of some 
of the major challenges currently being hurled against American 
educational practices.’’ If the second part of this proposal strikes 
the reader’s attention first and most forceably, it is because Mr. 
Hook is such an extremely skilful and brilliant writer of polemics. 
His main shafts are directed against Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn’s 
Education at the Crossroads, Liberal Education Reéxamined by 
Messrs. Greene, Fries, Wriston, and Dighton, and most of all the 
various statements of the philosophy behind the St. John’s College 
curriculum as expressed by Hutchins, Adler, Barr, Van Doren, 
et al. I shall not go into these criticisms in detail; rather I shall 
simply content myself with suggesting that they should be com- 
pulsory reading for any who have been tempted by the specious- 
ness of the St. John’s fallacy. To me Mr. Hook’s arguments seem 
irrefutable. 

In a way I am sorry that Mr. Hook has devoted so much space 
to his criticism of the St. John’s philosophy. There is a danger 
that a reader might feel that Hutchins or Van Doren was Mr. 
Hook’s whipping boy, on whom he turned whenever his own posi- 
tive thesis was none too clear. Furthermore there are other and 
subtler forms of the apriorist theory. It is a pity that the Harvard 
Report on General Education was not published in time for a 
consideration of jts thesis to be included in this volume. The 
traditionalism of that report is much less explicit than that of 
the St. John’s curriculum, but it may well prove to be much more 
influential. For there, in spite of the repudiation of the St. John’s 
ideal, we also find that the function of education is ‘‘to break the 
stranglehold of the present on the mind’’ and to make men free 
by enabling them to survey ‘‘all time and all existence.’’ Thus it 
is somewhat unfortunate that Mr. Hook, who so carefully exposes 
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misleading dichotomies in others, should have presented us with 
an apparent dichotomy of Hutchins versus Hook (e.g., on pages 
6 and 26) without a fuller demonstration that any middle ground 
is either full of self-contradiction or is actually apriorism in a 
more palatable form. 

While I am discussing Mr. Hook’s polemical method, I must 
insert a protest against the way in which he disposes of Greek 
and Latin. He quotes a few exaggerated statements in their be- 
half and then proceeds to expose the absurdity of the exaggeration. 
But this straw-man technique is not convincing. In spite of my 
complete sympathy with Mr. Hook’s general thesis, I would be 
willing (both as alumnus and as advocatus diabolt) to defend the 
thesis that so long as the present hodge-podge curricula prevail in 
the majority of our colleges, the preparation for the classical tripos 
at Cambridge University is a better education than anything short 
of a thorough-going experimentalist program. 

Without doubt one of the main reasons that the St. John’s 
program has attracted so much attention is the fact that it has 
endeavored to state a complete and adequate philosophy of higher 
education. It gives the initial impression of being well thought 
out and coherent. By contrast, as Mr. Hook says, ‘‘What one 
finds in most colleges can not be explained in terms of a con- 
sciously held philosophy of education.’’ In fact, there seems to be 
no universal agreement that an explicit philosophy of education 
is even desirable. A faculty committee from one of our more 
respected eastern colleges, reporting on the state of affairs in that 
college, has expressly disavowed any intention of exploring the 
basic philosophy behind its curriculum and has limited itself to 
suggesting that with a dash more of physical education here and a 
touch of music and art there, and so on, the best of all possible 
college programs can, mirabile dictu, be made even a little better. 
Mr. Hook, on the contrary, is a philosopher and approaches his 
subject-matter in the spirit of one who feels with John Dewey 
that the problem of education may well be considered the central 
philosophical issue of our day. His general philosophical position 
is, of course, that of the experimental philosophy, whose applica- 
tion to education was first developed by Dewey in Democracy and 
Education. Mr. Hook has drawn from Dewey the statement of 
the three main ends of education: growth, democracy, and intelli- 
gence, and he is at one with Dewey on the relation of education 
and society. Thus, although the general philosophical position is 
not unfamiliar, Mr. Hook shows freshness and originality in the 
way in which he has applied those ideas to the solution of current 
problems in college teaching and the college curriculum. 
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The central notion which Mr. Hook introduces is the doctrine 
of relevance, the demand that ‘‘the content of instruction be rele- 


vant to the present.’’ A few quotations will make his general 
position clear : 


What education can do is to prepare, through proper critical methods, 
the attitudes and ideals that come focally into play when crises arise. It can 
develop the long-term patterns of sensibility and judgment which may be 
decisive in resolving the short-term problems whose succession constitutes 
so much of the substance of contemporary history. [P. 40.] 

What is being asserted is that the materials and methods that are relevant 
to the intelligent determination of a social philosophy for our age should 
pervade the curriculum, that the education of citizens of a democracy re- 
quires, not exclusive, but central emphasis on focal problems of our culture 
and the intellectual skills and moral habits with which to cope with them. 
[P. 66.] 

To what in the present should the content of study be relevant? In the 
broadest sense of the term, to the fundamental problems of the age—to the 
social, political, intellectual and, if we like, the spiritual questions posed by 
our time and culture. Here the issue acquires a biting edge. It is these 
problems, problems which will not be denied even if we refuse to study them, 
that should serve as the chief subject matters around which to build educa- 
tional instruction. By ‘‘chief’’ subject matter I mean not merely that at a 
certain point in schooling they become the focal problems of study, but that 
they become the points of departure for planning the content of curriculum 
at other levels too. Far from unduly narrowing the course of study, we 
shall see that such orientation expands and enriches it without converting 
it into an archaic or a contemporary miscellany. [P. 72.] 


Thus Mr. Hook definitely takes up his position alongside Dewey 
in opposition to the traditionalists who are so anxious ‘‘to break 
the stranglehold of the present on the mind’’ that they seem to 
shrink away from any problems of contemporary society. He 
quotes with approval Whitehead’s dictum: ‘‘The only use of a 
knowledge of the past is to equip us for the present. No more 
deadly harm can be done to young minds than by depreciation of 
the present.’ But this criterion of relevance must not be in- 
terpreted to mean that there will be danger of pedagogic myopia. 
It is not a question of present versus past. Rather the criterion 
enables us ‘‘to make some intelligent selection out of the limitless 
materials inherited from the past.’’ He goes on to give examples 
of the way in which analysis of contemporary problems must draw 


on the past, in order to show how the curriculum is, in fact, en- 
riched. 


Let us examine some concrete illustrations of contemporary problems and 
issues, so despised by traditionalists, in order to see what would be involved 
in their adequate understanding. Nothing is more contemporary than present- 
day totalitarianism in its various forms. Can its nature be understood with- 
out a social and economic analysis of capitalism and its periodic cycles? Can 
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we come to grips with its rationalizations, and understand our minds in rela- 
tion to it, without some study of the ideas of men like Chamberlain, Nietzsche, 
Hegel, Rousseau, Locke, Hobbes, Aquinas, Aristotle and Plato? Can its 
theories of race and racial supremacy be exposed without a sound knowledge 
of biology and some familiarity with the elements of scientific method? 
{P. 75.] 


Here we have an exciting view of education. The central no- 
tion of relevance, relevance to the focal problems of contemporary 
society, along with the Deweyan aims of growth, democracy, and 
intelligence, hint at a re-invigorated curriculum, making unneces- 
sary any fumbling or mouthing of platitudes regarding the aims 
of education or the value of the subject-matter, past or present, 
introduced into the course of study. Unfortunately, when Mr. 
Hook summarizes this section, this guiding inspiration seems lost: 


Briefly summarized: The answer to the question, What should we teach? 
is selected materials from the fields of mathematics and the natural sciences, 
social studies, including history, language and literature, philosophy and 
logic, art and music. The knowledge imparted by such study should be 
acquired in such a way as to strengthen the skills of reading and writing, of 
thinking and imaginative interpretation, of criticism and evaluation. [P. 105.] 


This reads regrettably like a précis of almost any college 
catalogue. One can almost hear conservative educators heaving 
vast sighs of relief—they were so afraid that Mr. Hook was going 
to disturb their long established curricula, but now it looks as 
though he was quite sound after all. To be sure, there is no con- 
tradiction. All along Mr. Hook has been emphasizing that in 
building a curriculum around the focal problems of today nothing 
of the past that was relevant would be lost, none of the literature, 
history, or philosophy, or whatnot, but relevance to the present 
was the issue. But if the notion of relevance is still implied in 
this summary, it is so watered down that any curriculum, no matter 
how vapid, could claim relevance. What looked at first like an 
extremely fresh and suggestive idea is here in process of becoming 
conventionalized. 

The turning point seems to have come when Mr. Hook gives his 
reasons why everyone today should know something about the 
natural sciences. His recommendation is that ‘‘the basic subject 
matter of astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, in one group, 
and biology and psychology in another, should be covered’’ (p. 87). 
From the point of content this sounds just like a variation on 
the customary type of survey course in the natural sciences. But 
in.view of Mr. Hook’s insistence on a consciously held philosophy 
of education, it is surely pertinent to ask in what way this is rele- 
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vant to the focal problems of today. Mr. Hook suggests two types 
of answer. First he says: 


It is important because it helps make everyday experience more intel- 
ligible; because it furnishes a continuous exemplification of scientific method 
in action; because our world is literally being remade by the consequences and 
applications of science; because the fate of nations and the vocations of 
men depend upon the use of this knowledge; and because it provides the in- 
struments to reduce our vast helplessness and dependence in an uncertain 
world. [P. 87.] ; 


But surely a survey course in six sciences (time unspecified) 
won’t solve the fate of nations any more than it will equip the 
student to build a better atomic bomb. Surely thousands of 
students have taken intelligent survey courses without reducing 
their helplessness and dependence one little bit, just as thousands 
have studied biology without acquiring the habit of despising 
theories of racial supremacy. In other words, Mr. Hook here seems 
to be gliding swiftly past one of the knottiest problems in curri- 
culum planning, the problem of how much science to require, and 
unfortunately his special theory about curriculum planning in 
general does not seem to be of any real assistance. He is optimisti- 
cally trying to justify a little science in terms of the great value 
that a lot of science would mean. 

He gives, however, a second reason for requiring some study 
in the natural sciences, and this second reason seems to be more 
relevant to the line of argument that has gone before. 


Such knowledge is no less important because it bears upon the formation 
of rational belief about the place of man in the universe. Whatever views 
a man professes today about God, human freedom, Cosmic Purpose and 
personal survival, he cannot reasonably hold them in ignorance of the sci- 
entific account of the world and man. ([P. 87.] 


It is, of course, proverbial that every sophomore who has ever 
taken a course in natural science has the complete answer to all the 
problems here mentioned and that the answers are—sophomorish. 
But it should be noted that they have not learned those answers in 
a course designed to inculcate them. The questions are burning 
questions, and the natural sciences, taught for a different purpose, 
seem to hold out thrilling answers. It would seem, therefore, that 
a course designed to meet these problems and utilizing the methods 
and findings of the natural sciences would be a source of almost 
unbelievable fascination to the great majority of students. It 
would be a course in philosophy, for these are philosophical prob- 
lems, but if it were to achieve its pedagogical purpose at all, its 
first loyalty would have to be to scientific method and to scientific 
criteria. No survey course can ‘‘teach’’ science. At best it can 
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teach the relevance of science to the problems which every student 
must face, and if it is also a course which inspires students to 
investigate the subject-matter of the sciences further, then it has 
splendidly satisfied the function of an introduction. Plato and 
Aristotle both tried to give courses of this sort; our mistake as 
teachers of philosophy has consisted in trying to give courses in 
Plato and Aristotle as a substitute. 

I have emphasized this particular topic, not because I am sold 
on the value of my own particular suggestion, but because I wished 
to suggest that where I find Mr. Hook weakest or most conservative, 
I usually find that it is because he has neglected at that particular 
point to apply his own leading idea, the idea, namely, that the 
curricula should be built around actual problems. With much of 
the rest of his discussion of specific subject-matter I am in complete 
agreement. I would emphasize the importance of such state- 
ments as: 

The place of the social studies, properly integrated around problems and 
issues, is fundamental in the curriculum of modern education. [P. 88.] 

Philosophy is best taught when the issues of moral choice arise naturally 
out of the problems of social life. The effective integration of concrete 
materials from history, literature and social studies can easily be achieved 
within a philosophical perspective. [P. 94.] 

There is an approach to the study of logic that on an elementary level 
is much more successful in achieving the ends described above than the 


traditional course in formal logic. This plunges the student into an analysis 
of the language material around him. [P. 96.] 


I think I also agree with most of what he says about languages 
and literature, although here too I wish that he had brought his 
central thesis more to bear. Mr. Hook occasionally lapses into 
traditional language when his own language would have been more 
forceful. Thus he writes: 

A liberal education will impart an awareness of the amazing and precious 
complexity of human relationships. Since those relationships are violated 
more often out of insensitiveness than out of deliberate intent, whatever 
increases sensitiveness of perception and understanding humanizes life. Lit- 
erature in all its forms is the great humanizing medium of life. 


This, of course, is all perfectly true; it is almost platitudinous 
if one considers it out of its context, for it is completely compatible 
with a much less dynamic conception of education than Mr. Hook’s. 
For some reason Mr. Hook has neglected the enormous power of 
literature (as of music and the fine arts)—a power which is often 
directly proportional to the illumination that it sheds upon the 
central problems of our private and public lives. It is a common 
complaint that teachers of literature are usually so much less great 
than the subject-matter on which they discourse so learnedly. The 
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defect seems to be that while the teachers are expounding prob- 
lems in scholarship, the authors themselves are speaking directly, 
and much more powerfully, to the students about problems of 
vital importance to both. With such a conception of literature, 
there can be no possible apology for assigning it a central position 
in Mr. Hook’s contemporary curriculum. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Centrality of Method’’ is an excellent 
statement of the experimentalist position, not only with respect 
to scientific method but also with particular regard to the use of 
this method in the discovery and communication of values. Mr. 
Hook also speaks authoritatively about ‘‘The Good Teacher,’’ 
although I am sorry that he did not comment more fully on the 
distinction between the teacher and the professional scholar. I 
entirely agree with him that a man does not become a good teacher 
by simply drifting, still less a teacher adequate to the kind of 
curriculum Mr. Hook has suggested. Mr. Hook has called atten- 
tion to the need for interdepartmental teaching, but unfortunately 
the term ‘‘interdepartmental’’ has no magic power to break down 
departmental lines and interests. What Mr. Hook really wants, 
I suggest, is non-departmental teaching. For it seems to me that 
it would be the purest of pure coincidences, however fortunate, if 
the organization of a college or university originally designed to 
enable scholars to give specialized instruction to the chosen few, 
should also turn out to be the best way of organizing a college so as 
to give general education to all-comers. 

Mr. Hook shows his characteristic good sense to particular ad- 
vantage in the chapter on ‘‘Education toward Vocation.’’ He 
argues against the Hutchins view that vocational education can be 
dispensed with in favor of on-the-job training, and the Meiklejohn 
view that while liberal and vocational education are both necessary, 
they have essentially nothing to do with one another. Here again 
Mr. Hook is true to his central thesis that education must train 
a man to meet the problems which will confront him in his economic, 
social, political, and intellectual life. There is perfect continuity 
between his needs as an individual and his needs as a member of 
society, whether he be a truck-driver or a professor of Sanskrit. 
The argument is even clearer if one looks at it from the point of 
view of the needs of a democratic society. 

This chapter concludes with a strong appeal for more vocational 
guidance, to be carried on by the schools and colleges in codpera- 
tion with government and industry. Here again we find the nub 
of the matter. For if the aim of education is to develop the in- 
tellectual skills and moral habits necessary to cope with the focal 
problems of our culture, we must first know what materials we 
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have and what types of problems, individual as well as social. 
Such colleges as have experimented with ideas similar to Mr. Hook’s 
have also paid a great deal of attention to the individual interests 
and capacities of their students, but these colleges have as a rule 
been rather small. The larger colleges are realizing more and more 
their responsibility and are introducing more elaborate advisory 
and tutorial machinery. But there still lurks the hope that it will 
be possible to find a curriculum which will meet the needs and 
problems of all students in large part. Possibly the opposite ex- 
treme is closer to what is needed, the old picture of the log with 
Mark Hopkins at one end and one student at the other, except for 
the suspicion that Hopkins did most of the talking. The starting 
point for educational theory and practice must be, not the nature 
‘ of man, but these particular men and women, with their individual 
capacities for growth and their individual understanding of how 
intelligently to adapt their aims and needs to the needs of their 
democratic society. From this point of view it is obvious that vo- 
cational guidance must be integrated as closely as possible with 
curriculum planning, and again the criterion of relevance comes 
to the fore. The increasing size of our colleges and universities 
may limit what can be done in this respect, but the ideal must be 
borne in mind; otherwise we are apt to turn our eyes in the other 
direction in search of a universal formula to which we can give 
the high-sounding name of a ‘‘liberal education.’ 

I have expressed some criticisms of Mr. Hook’s book and of 
various arguments in it, but I should like to make it quite explicit, 
in conclusion, that I consider it quite the best book on education 
that has appeared for many years. If the general philosophy of 
education which this book incorporates can get itself a hearing at 
faculty meetings throughout the country, then American college 
education faces a brighter and more intelligent future. 


Mason W. Gross 


RutGEES UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


A Philosophy of Poetry Based on Thomistic Principles. JoHN 
Durry. (Catholic University of America Philosophical Studies, 
Vol. LXXXIII.) Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press. 1945. xl+ 258 pp. $2.75. 


‘*This study of the nature of poetry,’’ according to its author 
(p. ix), ‘‘is not undertaken from a literary—that is, a creative and 
critical—standpoint. It is an attempt to outline the essence of 
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poetry from a metaphysical and psychological approach.’’ The 
book is in three main parts, treating respectively of the nature of 
beauty, the nature of a fine art, and the nature of poetry. Since 
St. Thomas Aquinas had extremely little to say on the subject of 
beauty, less on the subject of the fine arts (as. distinct from the 
disciplinary and productive arts), and still less on the subject of 
poetry, the author faces a stiff problem. As long as he concerns 
himself with Thomistic principles, he is discussing subjects other 
than the one he proposes to discuss; and in so far as he discusses 
the nature of beauty, fine art, and poetry, his Thomistic principles 
consist only of a few scattered remarks made by St. Thomas in the 
course of discussions of other subjects. 

In this dilemma, the author might well have adopted St. 
Thomas’s method of inquiry to the extent of seeking the principles 
of his subject-matter in that subject-matter, instead of looking for 
them among the concepts used by St. Thomas for analysis of other 
subject-matters. For the most part he has adopted the latter 
course, and has attempted to derive principles of a theory of poetry 
from St. Thomas’s formulations of metaphysics, psychology, logic, 
and of the classification of disciplinary and productive arts. In 
consequence, the dissertation remains very largely within the range 
of these ‘‘approaches’’ to its subject-matter, outlining the general 
structure of Thomist metaphysics and psychology, and achieving 
little more than an external characterization of poetry as an act 
of verbal communication involving ontological and psychological 
factors. In its final pages the dissertation arrives at a definition 
of poetry such as might have been taken as an initial specification 
of subject-matter and point of departure for intrinsic analysis of 
that subject-matter. ‘‘A poetic artefact,’’ according to this defi- 
nition, ‘‘is a verbal artefact, in which an object is more or less 
perfectly given through the content of words, and for the immediate 
end of such a perfect giving or expression’’ (p. 245). Although 
the author, in the third part of his study, makes an effort to apply 
his metaphysical and psychological categories and distinctions to the 
problem of the genesis, structure, and meaning of poetry, the 
effort suffers from lack of a principle of specification of these ele- 
ments to the poetic as such, and the result is not so much an analysis 
of the nature of poetry, as a use of poetry to illustrate generic 
concepts of metaphysics and psychology. 

It is indeed hard to know exactly what is the function of a 
‘‘philosophy of poetry,’’ if its function is not that of analysis of 
the poetic in terms of its intrinsic properties, structural and func- 
tional principles, diversities of form in relation to diverse materials 
and ends, and issuing in formulation of criteria of excellence. Ap- 
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parently Father Duffy considers such an analysis to belong to 
literary criticism rather than to a philosophy of poetry. The 
latter, then, consists of a sketch of the relations of poetry to the 
other branches of philosophy, aiming at determination of the place 
of poetry in a classification of sciences and arts, and culminating in 
a definition which the literary critic can take as starting point of 
the analysis of poetry. Such at least is the viewpoint of this book. 
E. A. M. 


Empirical Philosophies of Religion. JAMES ALFRED MartTIN, JR. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1945. xii+ 146 pp. $2.00. 
Dr. Martin has given a valuable review of the philosophies of 

religion that go under the confusing name, ‘‘empirical.’’? He has 

concentrated mainly on Boodin, Brightman, Hocking, Macintosh, 
and Wieman, and gives very ample digests of their major and 
minor writings. 

The volume is more than fair to those philosophers who claim 
an empirical base for speculations about religion. Because of its 
fairness and usually acute analysis, the author is able to make abun- 
dantly clear the nature of their enterprise and the confusions of 
their language. Martin proves with sufficient evidence that ‘‘a 
central motive underlying various attempts to develop ‘empirical’ 
philosophies of religion has been a desire on the part of the philoso- 
phers to make certain religious beliefs ‘scientifically’ justifiable 
and respectable.’’ In order to accomplish this apologetic but not 
philosophical end, these philosophers have used such honorific 
words and phrases as ‘‘scientific method,’’ ‘‘empirical,’’ ‘‘natu- 
ral,’’ and ‘‘realistic’’ without ever giving adequate or, in some 
cases, even considered attention to normal, let alone precise, defi- 
nition. 

Dr. Martin has, however, collected a great deal more material 
than he effectively used in his concluding remarks. The sections 
devoted purely to exposition are far superior to those in which he 
attempts critical evaluation. In some instances he appears to fall 
into the same trap he points to with regard to others—lack of an 
adequate definition of terms. To be sure he does show that what 
Wieman calls the ‘‘scientific method’’ is certainly different from 
Brightman and Boodin’s usage. Yet he fails to indicate in any 
comprehensible fashion what he considers the method to be. The 
same can be said of all the other disputed words. 

The book will be of particular interest to those philosophers 
and theologians who wish to know something about these contempo- 


rary authors, but who have little time for reading the primary © 


books and articles. By giving succinct and objective expositions, 
Dr. Martin has performed a valuable service. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY JOHN R. EvERETT 
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Nock, Albert Jay: Our Enemy the State. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1946. 209 pp. $2.50. 

Caroussis, George: Poetopoeia. The Romance of Euripides. 
New Pork: William-Frederick Press. 1946. 322 pp. $3.50. 

Humphreys, Christmas: Studies in the Middle Way. London: 
Luzac & Co. 1946. 136 pp. 6/. 
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We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

THE PersonaList. Summer, 1946. Philosophy for an Atomic 
Age: D. 8. Robinson. Philosophy and the New Science: Prince 
Ghyka. The Supreme Continuum: R. 7. Flewelling. Crisis: Hus- 
serl and Bergson: Joaquin Xirau. Scholastic Philosophy in Ren- 
aissance Thought: H. L. Stewart. Nature and Spirit in Herrick’s 
Poetry: M. W. Hess. Oriental Concept of the Self: S. L. Gulick. 
What Price Industrial Civilization? Paul Meadows. (Autumn, 
1946.) An Ethical Goal for the Atomic Age: D. S. Robinson. 
Some Definitions for Personalists: Z. S. Brightman. Dante’s Aes- 
thetics: G. EH. Mueller. The Nature of Philosophy: Professor Bar- 
zin. Philosophy in Italy Today: Angelo Rossi. 

THE Humanist. Spring, 1946. What Is Humanism? £. B. 
Backus. To Win Out, Must Humanists Embrace Sin? Reply to E. 
A. Burtt: J. H. Randall, Jr. Science—The Foundation of Democ- 
racy: E. G. Mesthene. (Autumn, 1946.) Humanism: A. FE. Hay- 
don. Democracy in Japanese Education: W. C. Trow. The Idea of 
God: Van Meter Ames. The Humanization of Technics: Carl 
Condit. 

THe Kenyon Review. Vol. VIII, No. 4. Henry James and the 
New Jerusalem: Quentin Anderson. The Importance of Religion: 
Post-War Stock-Taking III: H. L. Friess. 

Commentary. Vol. 1, No. 8. The Dilemma of Our Times: 
Arthur Koestler. Whittling Away Religious Freedom: M. R. Kon- 
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vite. The Central Problem of Modern Man: Waldo Frank. The 
Study of Man—Scientific Method on the Defensive: Sidney Hook. 
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tion, Evolution, and Reincarnation: A. K. Coomaraswamy. Crea- 
tivity as Education’s Core: O. L. Reiser. 

Emory UNIVERSITY QuarTERLY. Vol. II, No. 3. What Can We 
Learn from Kant? L. W. Beck. 

PsycHo.ogicaL Review. Vol. 53, No. 4. The History of Dream 
Theory: H. G. McCurdy. The Meaning of Explanation: D. L. 
Miller. Operationism and Psychological Theory: W. C. H. Pren- 
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Life with and without Institutional Guidance: M. Bentley. Stud- 
ies in Object-Preferences: The Effect of Temporal Proximity upon 
Adults’ Preferences: F: W. Irwin, C. W. Orchinik, and J. Weiss. 
Some Common Features of Concrete and Abstract Thinking: H. 
and H. B. Helson. 

JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLtoey. Volume 41, 
Number 3. A Comparison of Social Attitudes among American 
and German Youth: D. V. McGranahan. Forming Impressions of 
Personality: 8. H. Asch. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLoaiz. Georges Dumas: J. Meyerson. Le 
réve et le langage inconscient dans le sommeil: M. Halbwachs. 

Sopoia. Anni XIJ—-XIII-XIV, No. 1-2. Francesco Orestano 
(1873-1945) : Carmelo Ottaviano. Descartes on the Structure of 
Knowledge: Ledger Wood. Aspetti pessimistici della dottrina di 
Epicuro (cont.): G. Capone Braga. 

GIORNALE DI Metarisica. Anno 1, N. 1. La metafisica di 
Soecrate:. C. Mazzantin. (N. 2.) La philosophie et 1’esprit 
chrétien: M. Blondel. Di un possibile sviluppo della teologia filo- 
sofica: C. Mazzantim. Attualita e perennita di Vico: F. Amerio. 
L’estetica di B. Croce nel suo svolgimento e nei suoi limiti (con- 
tinua): A. Caracciolo. I] rats di Cebes nel daidwy di Platone: C. 
F. Williger. Le interpretazioni di Cartesio (continua) : A. Carlini. 
I sofisti in Platone (continua): M. T. Antonelli. (No. 3.) La 
verita di Platone: M. F. Sciacca. Le interpretazioni di Cartesio: 
A. Carlini. (No. 4.) La verita di Platone: M. F. Sciacca. La 
philosophie de l’esprit: A. Forest. L’estetica di B. Croce nel suo 
svolgimento e nei suoi limiti: A. Caracciolo. I sofisti in Platone: 
M. T. Antonelli. 

SynTHEsE. Volume V, Numbers 1 and 2. Empiricism in 
Ethics: NV. Westendorp Boerma. Unity of Science Movement after 
Six Years: Otto Neurath. The Foundations of Our Knowledge: 
K. Reach. ‘‘Falsification’’ and Theory of Errors: Hilda Geiringer. 
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Ist die Limes-Theorie der Wahrscheinlichkeit eine Sinnvolle Ideali- 
sation? M. Strauss. Discussion—On the Interpretation of Proba- 
bility Calcull: Ernest Nagel. Wichtigkeit vorsichtiger Formu- 
lierung: Otto Neurath. Significs. Introduction to an Introduction. 

ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE EN 
PsycHoLocre. 38° Jaargang, Alfleverin 3/4. Henri Bergson in 
memoriam: H. J. Pos. Rationalisme, Empirisme, Kriticisme: D. 
Wiersma. Gelijkenis en gelijkheid: Herman Meyer. Logica en 
Grondslagenonderzoek 1940-1946: E. W. Beth. 

Vistas. Vol. 1, No. 1. The Necessity of Doubt: Laurence 
Housman. Catholic Modernism and Fr. Tyrrell: F. Amphlett 
Micklewright. The Creative Spirit in Art: Eric Newton. William 
Blake’s Eternal River: Joseph Wicksteed. 

Finosoria y Letras. Tomo XI, Nimero 21. La historia y la 
verdad. El problema del ser en el tiempo: Eduardo Nicol. El 
tema de la concepcién del mundo en Dilthey: Juan Roura-Parella. 
(Namero 22.) El maestro Francisco de Vitoria como forjador de 
cultura: José Gallegos Rocafull. Antonio Caso, filésofo romantico : 
Samuel Ramos. 

TRABAJO Y PREvVIsSION SoctaL. Tomo XXVII, Nim. 99. Con- 
ciliacién y Arbitraje. 

Humanitas. Anno 1, N. 1. Religione statica e religione di- 
namica: Giulio Bevilacqua. La profondita dell’anima secondo San 
Tommaso: Reginaldo Garrigou-Lagrange. Dubbio e meraviglia: 
Goriano di Gona. Filosofia: M. F. Sciacca. 

THE MopERN ScHOOLMAN. Vol. XXIII, No. 4. The Mutability- 
Immutability Principle in St. Augustine’s Metaphysics: B. J. 
Cooke. The Problem of Action in the Commentary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the Physics of Aristotle: M. T. Miller. 

THE THomist. Vol. IX, No. 2. Public Opinion, Determinism, 
and Free Will: W. A. Gerhard. The Place of Religious Sentiment 
in St. Thomas (concluded) : M.-Bernard Mailhiot. (No. 3.) Vir- 
tues of the Household: Walter Farrell. Ways to Know God: 
Sister Theresia Benedicta a Cruce. 

HarvarD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Volume XXXIX, Number 2. 
Philo on Immortality: H.R. Goodenough. Augustine and the Criti- 
eal Method: A. A. Gilmore. (Number 3.) The Early Church and 
War: R. H. Bainton. 

Harvarp Divinity ScHoot BuuuetiIn. Vol. XLIII, No. 3. The 
Concept of Immortality in Chinese Thought: Hu Shih. The Inner 
Light: Brand Blanshard. 

THoveHtT. Volume XXI, Number 81. A Medieval Conception 
of One World: G. G. Walsh. American Political Philosophy after 
1865: C. N. R. McCoy. (Number 82.) The Revival of the Idea of 
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Punitive War: Erich Hula. Gilson and Thomism: Anton Pegis. 
Mr. Eliot and Critical Tradition: M. F. Moloney. The Sociological 
Theories of the French Institutionalists: VN. S. Timasheff. A Note 
on Legal Pragmatism: R. W. Mulligan. 

THe Hispert JourRNAL. Vol. XLIV, No. 4. The State of the 
National Conscience: W. L. Burn. Salvation, Security, or Both? 
J.8. MacArthur. Looseness of Speech in Current Theology: R. N. 
Cross. Current Equivocation in Regard to Science: C. F. Rogers. 
The Religion of a Greek Gentleman in the First Century A. D.: 
D. W. Gundry. Pascal and the Nature of Belief: Will Moore. An 
Ethical Movement in Palestine: Norman Bentwich. 

GrecoriaNuM. Vol. XXVII, 2. L’image de la Trinité, syn- 
thése de la pensée augustinienne: C’. Boyer. 

REVUE DE THOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. No. 138. L’homme 
et la valeur: René Le Senne. 

TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE. 8° Jaargang, Nr. 2-3. De 
actueele stelling van de traditioneele natuurphilosophie: N. M. 
Luyten. Beschouwingen over het vraagstuk van de apodicticiteit 
en de critische verantwoording van de phenomenologie: S. Strasser. 
Het eudaimonologisch Godsbewijs: Broc. Meijer. Siger van Bra- 
bant en de wijsgeerige stroomingen aan de Parijssche Universiteit 
in de XIII* eeuw: Simon Brounis. 

La Penske. No. 5. L’esprit encyclopédique et la tradition 
philosophique francaise: Henri Mougin. Le rationalisme en face 
des mystiques: René Maublanc. (No. 6.) De la biologie au 
marxisme: Marcel Prenant. L’esprit encyclopédique et la tradition 
philosophique francaise, II: Henri Mougin. (No. 7.) L’esprit en- 
cyclopédique et la tradition philosophique francaise, III: Henri 
Mougin. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. La France et la littérature anglaise: Raymond . 
Mortimer. Herman Melville et la mer: Maurice Le Breton. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. XXXV°* 
Année, No. 1-2. La probléme de la personnalité de Dieu: F. 
Ménégoz. Les bases bibliques de l’humanisme chrétien: J. Hering. 
Aristote, Bergson et Brunschwicg vus par Laberthonniére: P. 
Guérin. é 

PENSAMIENTO. Vol. 2, Nam. 7. De la analogia del ser, segin 
Suarez: José Hellin. Los magnos problemas de la finalidad: Juan 
Roig Gironella. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTIOQUIA. Nimeros 75-76. Los Grados de 
abstraccién: B. Mantilla Pineda. 

Raz6n Y Fz. Nim. 579. La filosifia espafiola y el duelo Revilla- 
Menéndez: Joag. Iriarte. 
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Revista Mexicana DE SocioLoaiz. Afio VIII, Nam. 1. Antonio 
Caso y su Obra: Eduardo Garcia Méynez. Fundamentacién de las 
Ciencias del Espiritu en Dilthey : Juan Roura Parella. Exposicién 
y Critica de la Teoria del Obrar Social ye de su Comprensién segin 
Max Weber: Luis Recaséns Siches. Los Fundamentos Sociologicas 
de la Economia Politica: Djacir Menezes. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Word has come from Holland that the Tenth International 
Congress of Philosophy, which in accordance with the vote taken 
at the Ninth Congress or Congrés Descartes (held in Paris in 1937) 
was to be held in Groeningen, Holland, in 1941, will take place in 
Amsterdam in August or September of 1948. Professor H. J. 
Pos is Chairman of the Organization Committee of the Congress 
and Professor E. W. Beth is its secretary. The theme of the Con- 
gress will be ‘‘Man, Humanism, and Humanity.’’ A bulletin giv- 
ing further particulars of the Congress will be circulated in the 
near future. 

CorNnELIUS Krusé, 
Secretary, American Philosophical Association 


A meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic is being 
planned for Saturday, February 8, 1947, at Columbia University 
in New York City. Some time will probably be devoted to vol- 
unteered papers. These will be limited to twenty minutes each. 
Members desiring to submit a paper should send an abstract of it, 
not exceeding three hundred words, and the paper itself if pos- 
sible, to the chairman of the program committee, Professor C. A. 
Baylis, Brown University, Providence 12, Rhode Island, before 
December 20, 1946. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Virginia Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held at Hollins College, Virginia, October 23-24, 
1946. The following papers were given: ‘‘Liberal Education 
in Theory and Practice’? by Lewis M. Hammond; ‘‘ Positivism in 
Berkeley and the A Priori in Reid’’ by Sydney C. Rome; ‘‘To- 
wards a Definition of Religion’’ by Edward D. Myers; ‘‘A Foot- 
note on Divine Transcendence’’ by Mary Frances Thelen. 


The twelfth ‘‘ ‘Semaine’ de Synthése’’ of the Fondation ‘‘ Pour 
la Science,’’ Centre International de Synthése, took place in Paris, 
October 17-26, 1946. The general subject was L’énergie dans la 
nature et dans la vie. The following papers were read: ‘‘L’origine 
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de la nation d’énergie’’ by Paul Masson-Oursel; ‘‘L’énergie du 
moyen age au XVIII° siécle’’ by P. Mouy; ‘‘La signification mod- 
erne de 1’énergie’’ by Ed. Bauer; ‘‘Inertie matérialisation et déma- 
térialisation de l’énergie’’ by G. Allard; ‘‘Energie atomique’’ by 
Fr. Perrin; ‘‘Energie solaire et énergie cosmique’’ by H. Mineur; 
‘‘L’énergie dans les étres vivants, ses transformations’’ by R. 
Wurmser; ‘‘Le systéme nerveux’? by M. Osorio de Almeida; 
‘‘Dynamisme universel, dynamisme ascensionnel’’ by G. Mercier. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Sciences will be held on November 24, 1946, at 
the New School for Social Research, New York. The subject for 
the morning session will be ‘‘ Has the State a Role in the Conduct of 
Scientific Research ?’’ and the speakers will be John Q. Stewart and 
Bernard O. Koopman; Discussion by Herbert Wechsler. At the 
afternoon session the subject will be ‘‘Postulates and Methods of 
Gestalt Psychology, Behaviorism, and Psychoanalysis’’ and the 
speakers are John Peetman, Wolfgang Kohler, Kenneth W. Spence, 
and Ernst Kris. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

In a book review in this JouRNAL, Volume XLIII (1946), p. 
445, Prof. Henry David Aiken refers to one of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, ‘‘whose second line gave Proust the title for his novel.’’ This 
is a mistake not uncommon among readers of the novel in English 
translation, including Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, who wrote an 
introduction to it. It was not Proust, but his translator, C. K. 
Scott Moncrief, who borrowed the Shakespearian phrase, ‘‘remem- 
brance of things past,’’—a most misleading substitute for Proust’s 
apt title, La recherche. du temps passé. Anyone who cares to 
study Proust’s peculiar Bergsonian method of ‘‘recapturing’’ past 
time (and it is made evident on at least a hundred pages of Mon- 
crief’s excellent translation of the novel) will see that it does not 
consist of mere reminiscence, as ‘‘sessions of sweet silent thought’’ 
and ‘‘summon up remembrance of things past’’ suggest. It is 
rather an active search by means of certain key impressions that 
supposedly gave Proust a direct, intuitive access to the past in his 
own experience, and thence to the vitally associated experiences of 
his former friends and acquaintances. 


DonaLp S. Mackay 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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